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but dominant personality, his exacting demands for the best, the inspira-
tion of his personal research, and the generosity with which he suggested
and directed the work of his staff and students, created an atmosphere
in any laboratory he directed which no one who experienced it will
forget, or, alas, ever hope to meet again.
The three periods of his professorships, in Montreal, Manchester,
and Cambridge, correspond roughly with the three major phases of
the development of atomic theory which will always be associated
with his name. The first, at Montreal, was concerned with unravelling
the intricate phenomena of radio-active change and the chemistry of
the natural radio-active elements. For this work Rutherford received
the Nobel Prize for chemistry in 1908, and it remained to the end
a good joke against him, which he thoroughly appreciated, that he
was thereby branded for all time as a chemist and no true physicist.
The second, at Manchester, is associated mainly with the discovery
of the nucleus and the development of the nuclear model of the atom__
once called the Rutherford-Bohr atom, and now so universally accepted
that it is just *the atom', the shortened title being perhaps the greatest
compliment that a scientist can ever pay to a scientific theory. The third,
at Cambridge, was devoted to the study of the structure of the nucleus
itself, developing from the disintegrations of nitrogen by alpha particles
which were first observed by Rutherford himself at the end of his
Manchester period. The third period culminated perhaps in 1932, that
annas mirabilis of nuclear physics, which saw the discovery of artificial
disintegration by protons, of the positron and of the neutron, the first
and third being Cavendish contributions, while other members of the
laboratory took an important share in the work of placing that strange
entity the positron securely on the map. During this period, Rutherford
was as much engaged in the direction of the large-scale operations of
the laboratory as in personal research of his own, and was highly
excited and delighted by the laboratory's triumphs. The last few years
were rather years of reconstruction and preparation for a new attack
with still more powerful weapons on nuclear problems. Rutherford's
own fire seemed unabated to the end.
On 3 Jan. 1938, the Jubilee Session of the Indian Science Congress,
held jointly with the British Association, was opened by the Viceroy
at Calcutta. Sir James Jeans as Chairman read the Presidential Address